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with the Central Peruvian or Oroya Railway, those at Chuquica-
niata on the Antofagasta and Bolivia Railway in Chile, those of
the Anaconda Company at Potreriilos in Atacama Province, and .
those of the Braden Company at El Teniente on a branch of the
longitudinal railway from Rancagua south of Santiago.

The tendency at present is for all forms of mining in the
Andes, excepting only the alluvial diggings of the wetter northern
zone, to be concentrated at centres that favour large-scale opera-
tions. Mines in places out of reach of railways, unless the ores
are very rich, suffer from a fatal handicap. Thus rich and ex-
tensive deposits of copper and other minerals are left undeveloped
pending opportunities of working them economically. This
does not apply with such force to the ores in the more accessible
coastal range and the western spurs of the Andes in Chile ; there
mining operations, particularly for copper, have been, and still
are, conducted on a small scale at a great number of places.

Two copper-mining centres in the Andes, in addition to those
mentioned above, are of considerable importance. One of these
is that of Corocoro in the plateau of Bolivia on the Arica-La Paz
Railway, where the metal occurs in a dioritic ridge that crosses
the plateau longitudinally, and the other is at Collahuasi, some
15,000 feet up the Andes in the province of Tarapaca in Chile.
The Corocoro deposits furnish nine-tenths of the Bolivian output
of copper, just as those in the neighbourhood of Cerro de Pasco
furnish approximately the same fraction of the Peruvian ; but
while there is every likelihood of further extensive bodies of copper
ore becoming known in Peru, the same does not apply to Bolivia.
The mineral wealth of that country lies almost entirely in the
Eastern Cordillera, where igneous intrusions have brought other
than copper ores to the surface in great abundance. There, as
already seen, the basal formations belong to a much older geo-
logical period than those in the Maritime Cordillera of Peru and
Chile. Limestone is absent, and the conditions have apparently
not been favourable to the deposition of copper in the veins, or
contiguous to them.

This mineralized zone in Bolivia is rich in tin and silver, and
contains also deposits of gold, of bismuth, and of tungsten. Its
earlier importance as a source of silver is now completely over-
shadowed by the rise of tin-mining which yields much the greatest
of the country's exports by value. Bolivia, in fact, stands second
among tin-producing countries, and accounts for nearly a quarter
of the world's annual output.

Tin ores occur in the Eastern Cordillera in the three depart-
ments of La Paz, Oruro and Potosl, in all of which silver is often
associated with the tin. During the colonial period the then less